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/simply by our "Thou shalt not," and if we were to go back on the 
Monroe Doctrine or change its antiquated or time honored policy the 
poor lambs and mice in Latin America would instantly be gobbled up 
by the lion and the bear and the other animals on the other side of 
the ocean. 

Whether that be so or not is not my privilege to discuss, for I have 
not been invited to do more than to present to you what I believe to 
be the attitude of a majority of the people in Latin America. It is 
'quite true that there is a strong minority in Latin America, some of 
whom you have just heard quoted, who are in favor of this doctrine. 
It is equally true that there is a minority of people in this country 
-who are opposed to the doctrine. 

THE LATIN AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE 

Address of Hiram Bingham, 
Yale University 

There is a feeling among some of those who are firm believers in the 
Monroe Doctrine that we are in danger of misrepresenting the Latin 
American attitude toward this doctrine, and of exaggerating its im- 
portance. 

An instance of this occurs in the Baltimore Evening Suit of April 7, 
where a lawyer who had previously addressed the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science writes as follows: 

It has become of vogue in recent years among a certain class 
of oracular school men and scholastic statesmen in the United 
States, who take no account of the lessons of history, and ignore 
the plain facts of the present, to decry and condemn the Monroe 
Doctrine, thus giving aid and comfort to its detractors abroad and 
fomenting the misunderstanding and ill will of which they claim it 
is the cause in our international relations. Conspicuous examples 
of the anti-Monroe Doctrinaires who add fuel to the otherwise 
innocuous flame of hostile criticism are Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, 
of Harvard, who decries "the error and folly of the moribund 
doctrine" ; and Prof. Hiram Bingham, of Yale, in whose booklet, 
which he dubs "The Monroe Doctrine, an Obsolete Shibboleth," 
he compiles and magnifies every hostile criticism that he can 
gather from alien tongue and pen. 
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To magnify every hostile criticism which can be gathered from alien 
tongue and pen, is undoubtedly a mischievous and inexcusable per- 
formance. If true, it justifies this lawyer in his characterization of 
those who condemn the Monroe Doctrine as "aiders and abettors of 
'those whose interests it is to promote discord between the countries 
of Latin America and ourselves.' " 

On the other hand, if it be true that our^most sacred foreign policy, 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, is, in the words of a recent member of 
the Argentine National Congress, "hurting your country, and hurting it 
badly," it seems to me essential to call vividly to the attention of my 
countrymen the attitude toward the doctrine which I have found to 
exist in considerable measure in Latin America. 

Did I believe that this were likely to promote discord between the 
other American republics and ourselves, I should regard a discreet 
silence as the better part of valorous patriotism. 

For many years it has been the object of a large part of my work 
to promote closer and more intelligent relations between the United 
States and the South American republics. I am a firm believer in the 
truth that international friendships, in order to be lasting, must be 
built on an honest understanding of prevailing conditions, racial tenden- 
cies and current opinions, and it seems to me that in no way can I 
endeavor to promote harmony between ourselves and the countries of 
Latin America better than by presenting to the American Society of 
International Law what I believe to be the prevailing Latin American 
attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine. 

So far as "magnifying" these hostile criticisms is concerned, if call- 
ing attention to them and giving chapter and verse for their occurrence 
is magnifying them, then I plead guilty to the charge. But if magni- 
fying them is understood to be exaggerating their importance, or over- 
stating their meaning so as to depict extravagantly the feeling they 
represent, then I plead not guilty. 

In the following paper, I have endeavored to portray this attitude 
by giving, first, reports brought back from South America by scientific 
travelers and other trained observers; second, editorial opinions gath- 
ered from representative journals and newspapers in several South 
American countries ; and third, quotations from the writings of various 
leaders of Latin American thought, including the presidents or ex- 
presidents of three Latin American republics. 
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The opinion of travelers is likely to vary in accordance with their 
familiarity with the countries they have visited; with their official 
position ; and according to their ability to secure informal expressions 
of opinion from new friends and acquaintances. 

In talking with many who have returned from the southern conti- 
nent, and in reading the press despatches of interviews with others with 
whom I have not talked, I have noticed that those who report a favor- 
able attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine are either visitors who, 
owing to their official position, have not had an opportunity for getting 
at the undercurrents of thought, or representatives of expositions or 
advertising agencies, or others whose business it is to find friendship 
and to record only friendly impressions; or superficial travelers who 
have not succeeded in getting below the surface. As I have traveled 
in South America in both official and unofficial capacities, I can realize 
perhaps better than the average person the extent to which Latin 
American courtesy carries itself when it desires to do honor to the 
representative of a friendly nation. Wherever and whenever it was 
known that I was an official delegate of the United States Government 
to the Pan American Scientific Congress, everything unpleasant and 
■everything that would tend to spoil the pleasure of my official journey 
was eradicated, so far as my generous hosts could accomplish it. Nat- 
urally, they rarely, if ever, offered any criticism whatsoever of the 
policy of the United States Government. This may explain why some 
distinguished and well advertised visitors have failed to find that 
marked hostility toward the Monroe Doctrine, which, while traveling 
as a private citizen, I have found exists in many parts of Latin 
America. 

For example, I doubt very much whether a certain patriotic Argen- 
tine with whom I got on very friendly tenns in 1908, who lost his 
patience entirely when I asked him if he did not think the Monroe 
Doctrine was a good thing, and with more vigor than courtesy shouted, 
""Damn th^ Monroe Doctrine !" would have allowed himself to go so far 
"had he been talking to ex-President Roosevelt or to Mr. Bryan or to 
Mr. Bacon, or any other of the distinguished American statesmen who 
■have visited Argentina within the last decade. The Latin American 
IS first and foremost a gentleman of culture, who regards it as one of 
liis primary duties to be courteous to his guests, and unstinted in his 
praise of their country, family, and possessions. It is a delightful 
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trait, even though it often leaves a wrong impression in the guest's 
mind. 

Within the last two years, three friends of mine, college professors, 
who belong to the class referred to above as "oracular school men and 
■scholastic statesmen," have taken extended journeys through South 
America, independently of one another, and in somewhat different 
sections of the continent. They all found the same thing, namely, 
that the individuals with whom they talked, provided they could get 
on fairly friendly and intimate terms with them, were hostile to and 
critical of the Monroe Doctrine. One of these. Professor Blakeslee, 
of Clark University, has taken pains to put his experiences in the form 
•of an article in the North American Review. Let me quote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from it: 

"We don't want any Papa," was the reply of a prominent Chil- 
ean when asked for the attitude of South America toward the 
Monroe Doctrine. This well expresses the feeling of the con- 
tinent as a whole. The people believe that it makes Uncle Sam 
a stepfather over their republics, who not only guards them 
from Europe, but watches their important acts and often tells 
them what they may and may not do; and this interference is 
-universally resented. 

The editor of the leading newspaper in Chile, Dr. Perez Canto, 
-who is also an experienced diplomat, holds the same idea. "The 
Monroe Doctrine," he writes "implies a moral subordination to 
the United States which is repulsive to the national feelings of the 
young republics." A professor of one of the prominent universi- . 
ties said, in conversation with the writer, that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was generally interpreted by South Americans to imply a 
guardianship over their continent by the United States ; he believed 
Tiimself that it established the relation of elder brother, but, he 
added, if the elder brother keeps telling the younger what he must 
do, it naturally makes bad feeling between them. A member of 
the Peruvian Foreign Office remarked the past summer that the 
United States had better forget the Monroe Doctrine and treat the 
South American countries as equals; this would do most to make 
the relations between the two sections cordial. That people in 
Brazil resent the Monroe Doctrine as an insult is the testimony of 
a person closely connected with the diplomatic corps in that 
•country : 

"It is the same as telling South America that it is not 
able to take care of itself. It is like a house-owner who 
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comes to the home of another, and publicly announces that 
he will protect it against robbers. He does not even have the 
excuse of being a neighbor, and naturally receives the in- 
dignant reply from the man whom he wishes to defend, that 
he is abundantly able to look out for his own property 
himself." 

Only a few weeks ago the Valparaiso Dia asked, "Why does 
the United States arrogate the power of exercising tutelage over 
those countries whose inhabitants speak the Castilian tongue in 
the continent of South America?" 

Such quotations as these are typical of the general feeling 
of the people. 

But still more unfortunate is the conviction of many that the 
Monroe Doctrine threatens eventual conquest of their continent 
by the United States. That this view is widely held was stated 
again and again, in frank, confidential conversations with the 
writer, by representative men of the several republics. A number 
of them added that the expression, "America for the Americans," 
which is supposed to paraphrase the Monroe Doctrine, is believed 
by a large proportion of the people of South America to mean 
"America for the United States." "Sixty per cent of our edu- 
cated people," said a Brazilian who knows North America well, 
"distrust the United States, and believe that the Monroe Doctrine 
is simply preempting territory which the United States wants, 
until it is fully ready to sieze it." 

Professor Ford, of Harvard, has similarly expressed himself in no 
uncertain terms. Professor Bowman, of Yale, who has made three 
journeys to South America, has often assured me that he found prac- 
tical unanimity of opinion on the subject. He has, furthermore, fre- 
quently spoken of the difficulty of getting at the real Latin American 
attitude toward these things, and has related experiences with acquaint- 
ances, who at first were reticent about expressing adverse criticism 
of his government, but, after they got on terms of friendly equality 
with him, and found that they might speak frankly without giving 
offense, did not hesitate to voice that attitude of hostile criticism 
towards the Monroe Doctrine which exists to such a wide extent. 

Now, these three "oracular school men" were all intent on discov- 
ering the truth without regard to consequences. That is their busi- 
ness as scholars and scientists. They have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose, so far as their scientific reputation is concerned, by mag- 
nifying this attitude of the Latin Americans, or distorting it in any 
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particular. Their testimony deserves to be received at its full value. 

Furthermore, it is substantiated by the testimony of nearly all of the 
business representatives of prominent American export houses, who 
are familiar with South America. The present head of one of the 
largest corporations in the country said to me not long ago : 

I have been on the west coast four or five times, and on the 
east coast fully as often, and as soon as I sail from New York, 
I try to forget all about the Monroe Doctrine, and never mention 
it if I can possibly help myself. It only does harm to our busi- 
ness. They all dislike it down there. 

Viscount Bryce, who has repeatedly given evidence of being re- 
markably well qualified to sense a situation accurately even while trav- 
eling rapidly through a new country, says in the last revision of his 
well known book on South America: 

The talk often heard in the United States about the doctrine 
has injured and is injuring her influence in South America. It 
excites suspicion and alarm. It is taken to imply an intent to 
claim a sort of protectorate over the other American republics, 
than which nothing could more offend Spanish American 
sentiment. 

As regards the original object of the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Bryce 
says the Latin American attitude may be expressed as follows : "Since 
there are no longer rainclouds coming up from the east, why should 
a friend, however well intentioned, insist on holding an umbrella 
over us ? We are quite able to do that for ourselves if necessary." 

The opinion of foreigners living in Latin America substantiates the 
reports of travelers. A Harvard man, who has lived for three years 
in Latin America, writes: 

My idea is that what is most needed is to put ourselves in the 
proper light towards the South Americans. My feeling is that 
they distrust our good motives too much, and are afraid to have 
too much to do with us, either in a business way, or any other 
manner. 

A distinguished North American civil engineer who has spent most 
of his life in Spanish America and has lived in four different repub- 
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lies, a man of standing, whose name, were I permitted to use it, would 
be recognized as that of one well qualified to know whereof he speaks, 
and one not accustomed to speak hastily, writes: 

The two principal results of the Monroe Doctrine are : intense 
hatred of the United States on the part of powerful and self- 
respecting South American nations, able and willing to meet their 
responsibilities to the countries to whom they are under obliga- 
tions ; and an attempt at evasion of these responsibilities by other 
Latin American countries, who, while using the doctrine where 
they think they can for such a purpose, equally hate the orig- 
inators of it. 

Many foreign residents in Latin American countries, with whom 
I have talked personally, have used similar expressions, and all agree 
that "Monroeism," as it is called in South America, has come to mean 
to the Latin American mind, interference, intervention, tutelage, and 
patronizing insolence; a connotation that does us infinite harm. The 
testimony of unbiased travelers tells the same story. 

In the second place, what do the South American newspapers say 
editorially? Not many months ago, La Prensa, possibly the leading 
newspaper in Argentina and certainly one of the most powerful in 
South America, devoted considerable space to a discussion of the 
Monroe Doctrine in particular relation to recent international difficul- 
ties. Said La Prensa: 

Whatever the dominating opinion may be in the United States, 
it is evident that the situation created takes its origin in a mistaken 
notion as to the sovereignty of the South American nationalities. 
The tendency toward intervention * * * which is manifested 
more or less frankly, would not exist if there were dominating 
in the public opinion of the great republic of the north a proper 
sentiment of respect, complete and without reservation, for the 
integrity and the international standing of the Pan American 
states. 

Unfortunately, this attitude seems to be justified by the speeches of 
some of our statesmen, and by such American editorials as the follow- 
ing, taken from the Outlook of January 3, 1914: 

The subject of the foreign debts of Latin American states has 
to do with the Monroe Doctrine. If we are going to maintain 
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that doctrine — as we always have done and as we always shall do — 
we must see that financial order is also maintained in the Latin 
American states. We say in the Monroe Doctrine that European 
Powers must not colonize or take land on the American continent. 
We can not take this position unless we are prepared also to say 
to them that we will see that the rights of their citizens or sub- 
jects are protected in the countries affected by the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In other words, we can not sustain that doctrine and play 
the part of the dog in the manger. We must maintain the inde- 
pendence and stability of government in the American Republics. 
* * * To maintain the Monroe Doctrine we must see that 
order is kept in the Latin American republics, so that their inter- 
ests, our interests, and the interests of other countries there may 
be protected. 

As the Outlook is known to have on its board of editors a former 
president of the United States, such editorial statements as this, that 
the "subject of the foreign debts of Latin American states has to do 
with the Monroe Doctrine," and "to maintain the Monroe Doctrine 
we must see that order is kept in the Latin American republics," 
are capable of doing us infinite harm and give rise to much hostile 
criticism. 

No wonder Professor Vicente Gay, an ardent Hispanist, writing 
in Espana Modcrna, speaks of what he calls "the violent policy of 
the United States against Latin America," and declares that this policy 
"has called out a cry of indignation in Spanish America." No wonder 
he preaches with all the force which he possesses the doctrine of 
Latin American confraternity, and urges a defensive alliance as an 
escape from the necessity of submitting to the will of outsiders, and 
of being crushed in disputes occasioned by international intrigues. In 
the present state of public opinion in Latin America, such remarks are 
received most sympathetically. 

The most powerful paper in Chile, and one of the trio of great 
South American journals, is the Mercuric of Santiago. Shortly after 
Mr. Roosevelt's visit, the Mercnrio said editorially "with respect to the 
Monroe Doctrine, the question of its being regarded with approval 
or disfavor depends on the multiple and various applications of it 
which the statesmen of the United States have made." It is easy to 
see what this means, and what confusion exists in the minds of the best 
posted of the Latin Americans when one compares the friendly language 
of President Wilson's Mobile Declaration with the highfaluting 
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jingoism with which the present Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives has, since then, referred to the Monroe Doctrine in recent 
addresses in Brooklyn and New York. Such remarks as he is reported 
to have made on those occasions, and which have been widely dis- 
seminated by the newspapers, are of the kind to give rise to the most 
sincere sentiments of regret and apprehension among friends of the 
United States in Latin America. 

A still broader aspect of the question is taken by an editorial writer 
in the Probleme Mondial of Rio Janeiro, in December of last year. 
In view of the fact that many Americans still feel that it is important 
to maintain the old form of the Monroe Doctrine, even though the later 
applications of it may tend too much toward intervention and interna- 
tional impertinence, it is interesting to see that this editor actually 
attacks first principles. He says that most of the American nations 
have now no reason to be greater friends of the United States than of 
the states of Europe. 

Nor have they mo.re reason to make recognition of the friend- 
ship and ser\'ices of the United States than of those of any other 
nation. By race, by interests, by civilization, by culture, by the 
frequency of intellectual, economic and financial relations (the 
Latin American nations) regard with a far more lively sympathy 
those people within the borders of the continent of Europe than 
those within the coasts of North America. 

When one looks at the prevalence of political corruption, at the 
abuses of capitalism, and at the evils of economic expansion, they 
have nothing less to fear from the United States than from 
Europe. 

It is absolutely necessary to banish from our minds the idea of 
American solidarity as opposed to Europe and in antagonism to 
her polity, or divorced from her aspirations and destinies. * * * 

The problem of political libert}' that was proposed by the think- 
ers of the XVIII century has been solved in nearly all of the Euro- 
pean countries, or else a solution is in course of being reached t 
* * * in this regime of liberty, with the multiplication of in- 
struments of commerce, the interplay of national forces has so 
increased that the distinctions of nationality are becoming effaced 
little by little in the woof of constant intercourse between individ- 
uals and associations. 

Such sentiments as these are not surprising when one realizes the 
fact that the largest cities of South America are geographically nearer 
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Europe than the United States ; that the more important countries are 
being rapidly filled with European immigrants, including several million 
Italians, Portuguese and Spanish; that their enterprises have been 
financed with European capital, including British investments of one 
■billion pounds sterling; and that their well-to-do classes regard Paris 
and not New York as their Mecca. 

It seems to me that it is because we wilfully blind ourselves to the 
enormous changes that have taken place in South America since the 
pronouncement of the Monroe Doctrine, when there were neither 
European investments nor immigrants, that we fail to appreciate the 
point of view of Latin America. "None are so blind as those who will 
not see." However much we may wish to keep "America for the 
Americans," thanks to cheap and rapid transportation, the Europeans 
of today are the Americans of tomorrow. Since 1823, owing to the 
development of steam and electricity, and the extensive use of inven- 
tions connected with such relatively new products as steel and gasoline, 
the world is being bound closer and tighter together. Owing to the 
progress of mechanical invention, we have come to a point where, in 
the words of the late Professor Summer, the Monroe Doctrine, or 
"the doctrine of the dual political organization of the nations of the 
earth," is actually a "barbaric stumbling-block in the way of enlight- 
ened international policy." 

The present president of Argentina, Dr. Saenz Peiia, in reply to an 
orator who cried "America for the Americans," quietly retorted, "In 
Argentina, we say America for humanity." Must we be taught a 
broad way of looking at things by our brothers to the south, or are 
we ready to realize that in this era of ocean greyhounds, airships, and 
wireless telegraphy, a dual political organization of the nations of the 
earth is an anomaly? 

This brings me to the final aspect of my case, namely, the Latin 
American attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine as expressed in the 
writings of leading Latin American statesmen. 

We have recently been notified through the press that the first vol- 
ume of the writings of President Saenz Pena, which has just been 
published, is devoted partly to a discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, 
to which he is strongly opposed. He says, among other things, that 
it is not merely an absurd and interesting anachronism, but also that 
it is capricious, and so elastic that he would call it the "gutta percha 
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doctrine." He further declares that it is one of the causes of the 
enmity of the Latin American people toward the United States. These 
words, coming from the actual president of the most powerful and the 
most advanced of the Latin American republics, are not to be gain- 
said ; and can hardly be waved aside as "the innocuous flame of hostile 
criticism," particularly as they are substantiated in the speeches and" 
writings of other prominent statesmen. 

Sr. Suarez Mujica, Chilean Minister to the United States, in a letter 
to the Washington Times, dated December 24, 1913,. although disclaim- 
ing any unfriendliness on the part of his government toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, goes on to say : 

The fact that the Monroe Doctrine is regarded with greater 
or lesser sympathy in Chile and in the other South American 
countries, proceeds undoubtedly from the circumstance that the 
sense and the range of the declaration of Monroe have been so 
multiplied and enlarged that today it is difficult, in the judgment 
of the man-on-the-street, to discern exactly what is understood 
by that doctrine. Furthermore, as a consequence of this con- 
fusion of ideas, public opinion, as well in the United States as 
in the rest of America, has come to charge to the account of this 
doctrine all the manifestations of international police power on the 
part of the United States, in so far as they appear, or are pre- 
sumed to be, contrary to the interests of the other American 
republics. In this manner, every incident which hurts the na- 
tional susceptibilities of any one of the other countries produces, 
ipso facto, a rebound of strong feeling against the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

This frank admission on the part of a Latin American diplomat in 
Washington, who was, at the same time, endeavoring to explain that 
his government had not declared itself officially as opposed to the 
Monroe Doctrine is highly significant. 

In a similar vein, another tactful diplomat. Dr. Oliveira Lima, who 
is favorably known in the United States as an eminent Brazilian 
historian, in his book on Pan Americanism, writes: "The Monroe 
Doctrine was invariably in its earlier stages a selfish policy," and while 
admitting that it was a useful instrument to the whole continent, so- 
long as it did not undergo alterations, implies that it ceases to be 
useful when it becomes "an arm of guardianship," as so many Ameri- 
can statesmen and editors seem to regard it at the present time. 
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Sr. Policarpo Bonilla, formerly president of Honduras, in a recent 
pamphlet, says that ever since our first war with Mexico, "the Monroe 
Doctrine instead of being considered as a guarantee of independence 
by the Latin American countries, has been regarded as a menace to 
their very existence." He continues: 

Lately the Spanish War, begun in the name of humanity and 
civilization, ended in material gains for the United States, with 
the acquisition of Porto Rico and Guantanamo Bay in Cuba; and 
that induced Latin America to believe that this country was stilt 
seeking new territorial conquests, which was a new source of dis- 
credit for the Monroe Doctrine. Later, in 1904, the President 
(Roosevelt) declared that the United States had the right to 
assume the role of international police in Latin America; and so 
deeply wounded the pride of the other nations, that the doctrine 
invoked in that declaration was made odious. * * * 

He refers to other unfriendly acts of ours, and continues : 

All that has also been done while invoking the Monroe Doctrine. 
Such precedents have produced a state of public opinion, that the 
simple mention of that historical doctrine in regard to the inter- 
national relations between this country and others of this con- 
tinent, makes them consider it as an offense to their dignity and its 
sovereignty, and at the same time as a menace to their inde- 
pendence and other vital interests. 

The president of another republic, and one who has traveled widely 
throughout Latin America, Dr. Rafael Reyes, ex-president of Colom- 
bia, in an article recently published in the New York Times, says that 
if we would eradicate the evils of the past, there must be a wider 
recognition of the fact that the relations of the United States with 
the Latin republics are those of a friendly, powerful neighbor ; with no^ 
other objects than the advantages to be gained from the ties of sister- 
hood and the extension of commerce. There must be no "big stick,"^ 
and no such use of the Monroe Doctrine as to make it an instrument 
of terror to the smaller republics, and a subject for ridicule in the 
greater countries of the south. 

The more advanced Latin nations appreciate and sympathize 
with the benevolent designs and objects of that doctrine, as is 
shown by the formulation of their own doctrine [the Drago Doc- 
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trine], intended to protect the smaller states against the employ- 
ment of armed force by foreign nations for the collection of con- 
tractual debts. But they resent the spirit of domination and tute- 
lage which implies that they need the protection of the United 
States against foreign, aggression. 

In the mind of the Latin American, the words "Monroeism" and 
"imperialism" have become so intertwined that his natural feelings in 
regard to the preservation of his country's independence explains his 
attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine in its present form. But in addi- 
tion to this, his relations with Europe are so friendly, so cordial, and 
so much closer than his relations with us, that his attitude toward the 
original doctrine is frequently to regard it, in the words of President 
Saenz Pena, as a "ridiculous anachronism." 

Dr. W. Telle, of Buenos Aires, has written an open letter to the 
Director of the Pan American Union in which he gives an exposition 
of views which he believes to be those of a majority of the population 
of Argentina, and of all the other states who refuse to rally to the cry 
of imperialism. This writer is not opposed to a Pan American Union, 
provided that it does not have for its fundamental basis, imperialism 
and the Monroe Doctrine. 

Another Argentine writer, Sr. Wilmart, writing in the Revista Ar- 
gentina de Ciencias PoUticas, last year, expressed even broader views. 
In calling attention to the fact that the Monroe Doctrine was evolved 
when American opinion did not have much weight in a world that 
was ruled by the great European Powers, he points out that we entered 
at that time into an international period of "two humanities," and that 
we are still in that dual period to a certain extent. But he continues : 
"Economic and sociological tendencies are now bringing us to hold the 
opinion that there is only one world on the surface of the earth." 
"The international world, a unity, a new entity, is building itself up 
around The Hague. There will triumph the era of peace. But Mon- 
roeism makes for us, there, escanos (things which do us no good, but 
do harm to, and offend, others)." Dr. Wilmart continues: 

The phrase "America for the Americans" serves to bring us 
along the road to another phrase, "The land and the sea for the 
world." The great Powers will accept that, for it is just, and 
the evils of unstable European equilibrium will disappear in a 
world-wide equilibrium. 
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These are fine thoughts, and high-minded ideas. They represent 
the best thought in South America. They are based on a broad out- 
look, and on a recognition of the progress of civilization. 

Finally, let me call attention to a remarkable address made by Don 
Marcial Martinez, the "grand old man" of Chile, when he was selected 
by the University of Santiago to represent his countrymen in welcom- 
ing to their midst ex-President Roosevelt. Some misunderstanding 
has arisen from the fact that it was reported that, as Dr. Martinez's 
speech had been submitted beforehand to the Chilean Foreign Office, 
it therefore expressed the opinions of the Chilean Government. It 
has been pointed out by Sr. Suarez Mujica, the Chilean Minister at 
Washington, that the Chilean Government would hardly take this 
means of expressing its opinion on the Monroe Doctrine, and I do not 
desire to give that impression at the present time. 

The fact remains, however, that Dr. Marcial Martinez is respected 
and admired by a large proportion of the most intelligent men in 
Chile. He was honorary president of the organizing committee of 
the first Pan American Scientific Congress, and is a scholar who has 
traveled widely, and was educated in part in the United States. Per- 
sonally, I happen to know that Dr. Martinez is proud of having re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from Yale University, given him 
in 1882 when he so ably represented his country in the United States. 
Dr. Martinez is very friendly and well-disposed toward this country. 
His opinion and his attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine may be taken 
as representative of a large body of the most intelligent men in Latin 
America, who are not influenced by any personal animosity, and to 
whose opinion we should listen with respect. Dr. Martinez's opinion 
of the Monroe Doctrine was expressed in the following words (Avhich 
are said to have irritated his most distinguished auditor extremely) : 

My opinion, frankly stated, is that the Monroe Doctrine lived; 
that is to say, has now ceased to exist. It is an antiquated docu- 
ment, and the supposition that it is actually in force is a glaring 
anachronism.^ The social and economic conditions, the political, 
and even the ethnological conditions of 1823, have absolutely dis- 
appeared, and it is not possible; without incurring a charge of 



iThe Spanish origfinal is couched in peculiarly vigorous language: 

"Mi opinion, francamente manifestada, es que la declaraci6n Monroe vivio, 

es decir ha dejado de existir. Es un documento anticuado, y el suponerlo 

vigente es un chocante anacronismo." 
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manifestly dodging the issue, to pretend to apply to the present 
time a system which is, as a matter of fact, extinct and super- 
annuated. Many years ago, I expressed these same ideas in an 
article published in El Diario Libertad Electoral. I do not know 
whether anyone else has spoken before me so fully on this subject, 
but many have given me to understand, with more or less exact- 
ness, that they think in the same way. 

A month later, in the Mercurio, Dr. Martinez gave freer expression 
to his ideas in regard to the Monroe Doctrine as follows: 

That doctrine has been explained, diversified, distorted, and 
falsified at the pleasure of idealistic writers and of politicians. 
In these days, it is proposed to abuse Monroeism by making it 
produce results precisely contrary, opposite, and antithetical to 
those which President Monroe clearly contemplated. That which 
now is desired is that the United States, either alone or in league 
with other American Powers should, with the approbation of the 
Euorpean Powers, be able to intervene, without calculating how 
far intervention might carry them, in all the disturbances which 
•occur in this hemisphere. To this new political theory, they (i. e.. 
"T. R." et al.) pretend to give the term Monroeism, by a gross 
■euphemism. This is not only undignified, but absolutely laugh- 
able, and it is difficult to understand how persons who consider 
themselves to be statesmen can wish to take part in such a comedy 
"before the world! 

To this new policy we can give no other name than that of 
imperialism or hegemony. I should call it Napoleonism. It is 
deceitful trickery to suppose that the personal and unilateral dec- 
laration which President Monroe made in contemplation of cir- 
cumstances and facts which he mentions clearly in his message 
with relation to the year 1823, ought to be of permanent effect, 
in view of the absolute transformation which has taken place in 
■all of the factors, not only active but passive, which produced a 
century ago those international personalities which are called the 
Latin American republics; factors, which in so far as they con- 
cerned the Holy Alliance, passed with the death of Metternich into 
the realm of legends. 

Far be it from me to place any obstacle in the way of the ex- 
•pansion and increase of the colossal nation which is called the 
•United States. But for the universal interest as well as for its 
own, I desire that things should be called by their right names; 
that we should have in America fair play; that nobody should be 
•cheated by juggler's tricks; and that progress shall be sought by 
the right road, and by one which leads really and sincerely to 
<equality among nations. * * * 
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Finally, the embossed Monroe Doctrine is, to my mind, repre- 
•sented by a large medal on whose obverse may be read the simple 
an ingenuous declaration of the noble President James Monroe; 
but on whose reverse one may decipher something of the aspira- 
tions and projects, not yet well defined, of the propagandists of 
the imperialism and the Napoleonism of the United States in this 
hemisphere. 

These words of Dr. Martinez, written as they were by a distin- 
•guished and friendly diplomat, well acquainted with history and poli- 
tics, and deemed worthy of being selected as the spokesman of his 
country in receiving its most distinguished visitor, deserve to be given 
•most serious consideration. They effectively pierce the armor of 
quibble and equivocation which some are endeavoring to use in defend- 
ing the moribund doctrine. 

When I first went to South America, I was a firm believer in the 
Monroe Doctrine. Later I came to feel that it should apply only to 
•malarial regions. Now, after having visited nearly all of the republics, 
and having spent over two years on four journeys to that continent, 
•and nearly fifteen years in the study of South American history, 
politics, and geography, it is my profound conviction that, since the 
attitude taken towards the Monroe Doctrine by a majority of the intel- 
ligent and thoughtful citizens of our sister republics is one of hostile 
•criticism (frequently veiled, but actually existing; sometimes active, 
and always latent), we owe it to ourselves to abandon this doctrine 
•of American intervention. 

At its best, the Monroe Doctrine represents an attitude of constant 
suspicion on our part. Such an attitude is not consistent with inter- 
national good will. We have arrived at the day when the two hemi- 
spheres no longer stand at variance. The hostile attitude of many of 
our South American friends toward the doctrine of the dual political 
organization of the nations of the earth deserves to make us pause and 
■consider whether it is the part of wisdom for us to continue to main- 
tain as an integral part of our foreign policy this out-worn and obso- 
lete doctrine, which has for so long been a national shibboleth. 

Unless we are prepared to take the consequences of declaring that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a wholly selfish policy, maintained entirely for 
-our own immediate interests, and without regard to its effect on our 
standing among the nations, it seems to me that the time "has come 
•when our policy toward the Latin American nations, commonly called 
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the Monroe Doctrine, should be materially altered and brought into 
line with modern progress; should be, in fact, so materially altered 
that the words "Monroe Doctrine" can no longer apply to it ; and that 
this occasion of stumbling in our international relations shall be 
removed. 

The Chairman. We have now finished the printed program, but 
we still have some time left, if it be your pleasure to discuss some 
of the very interesting and important questions from the floor. 

If I may paraphrase Dr. Martinez's statement by a single quota- 
tion — we are living in an atmosphere of classicism in the last two or 
three days — Ilium fuitl Is there any gentleman here who would like 
to revive the corpse or to scatter flowers upon the bier? 

Mr. Charles J. Herrick. Mr. Chairman, I rise to take my stand by 
Mr. Wheless and to dissent respectfully from the utterance of the last 
speaker. Holding, as I do, a diploma from Yale University, might I 
venture to say, brilliant though he is, he does not voice exactly the 
general sentiment of that great institution. I decline, sir, to join in 
the funeral procession which he leads. He stood alone, a solitary 
figure, mistaken in his belief that the hearse contains a corpse. He 
brings back to my memory a song of undergraduate days — 

Then Pat Malone forgot that he was dead. 
He rose up in his coffin, and he said : 
"If you dare to doubt my credit. 
You'll be sorry that you said it. 
Drive on, or the corpse will punch your head." 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I presume that we were brought here for a 
purpose. We are all educators. We came here to get an inspiration. 
We are going back to bring- something to our students. We have 
heard brilliant papers from some of the great men of the country. We 
have listened to the utterances of the foremost educators and laborers 
in our great institutions. It seems to me, however, that the public 
policy of the United States can be summed up in a very few words, 
whether you call it the Monroe Doctrine, or what not. 

We say to the great countries of the old hemisphere: "You shall 
not extend your power to this country." We say to the countries south 
of us, "Your national conduct in foreign relations must conform to 
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the standards of the great Powers of the world, and of that we shall 
be the judge." 

Gentlemen, that is an attitude of defiance toward the Old World 
domination. We cannot take that position and stand the risk of our 
challenge being accepted unless we are prepared for war. 

I am surprised, coming down to Washington at a time when our 
country is engaged in hostilities, to hear mere platitudes. We are 
taught in our law schools that no right exists unless there is a remedy. 
How dare we enunciate such principles unless we stand prepared to 
enforce them? We borrowed our foreign policy from Great Britain, 
and from that time down to this we have depended for its enforce- 
ment upon the moral support of Great Britain backed by her battle- 
ships. I would go back to my students in my law school, and I would 
tell them that our nation's policy, enunciated and enforced by all our 
great statesmen, by all our Presidents in the last century, is America 
for Americans. It is vital ; it is growing today ; it is not a dead issue. 
I would say to them, "You must go forth as missionaries among the 
people of this country ; you must teach democracy in the nation. You 
must teach them that the loftiest patriotism compels us to establish 
and maintain a navy that can challenge the defiance of any combination 
of naval Powers that may come against us." Our national representa- 
tives should learn that it is the demand of their constituents that our 
national income should be conserved ; that it should be diverted from 
the "pork barrel" to be consumed by hungry politicians, and converted 
into honorable channels of national welfare. For it is in this way 
only, with an invincible navy, that we can dare to proclaim the Monroe 
Doctrine and still maintain peace on earth and good will among the 
nations. 

Mr. Dexter Perkins. We have heard a good deal in this discussion 
of European aggression against South America, and the statement has 
been rpade more than once that the original message, Monroe's famous 
message of December 2, 1823, did prevent such European aggression 
against South America. 

I have been engaged in the course of the last two years in seeking 
to find out just how true that statement was. I have come to the 
conclusion that it rests, after all, on no basis of fact. I have studied 
and worked in the archives of Paris and St. Petersburg. I suppose it 
is to be presumed that it was Russia and France who were most feared 
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in 1823. I find neither in the dispatches of the Russian Foreign Office 
nor in the dispatches of the French Foreign Office any tangible signs 
of an intention to interfere against the independence of the South 
American states. 

I find more than that. I find that in the case of France there was 
a clear, unmistakable attitude on the part of the French Minister not 
to intervene to re-establish absolutism, but, on the other hand, to recog- 
nize the independence of the Spanish colonies. 

With regard to Russia, the same facts applied, though in a less 
degree. Emperor Alexander had always given the most sympathetic 
treatment, but with France always refusing to commit herself in any 
way to enact a policy, with, as a matter of fact, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor counseling moderation and non-intervention in the affairs of 
England, Czar Alexander could do nothing. I find no evidence that 
he ever formed a complete design against the Spanish colonies. 

I will go further, if I may, aiid discuss just a moment the ques- 
tion as to whether the Monroe Doctrine did influence in any degree 
the policy of the European Powers on the question of the Spanish 
colonies. It is a familiar fact that the Powers intended to have a con- 
gress with regard to the matter. Just what policy that congress would 
have adopted it is hard to say. There was no concrete policy in mind, 
I repeat; no policy of intervention. But it is sometimes stated that 
that congress was prevented by Monroe's declaration. As to that, too, 
I must express my opinion that such was not the case. From the very 
origin of this project of a congress, the European Powers never in- 
tended to include the United States. The ilonroe Doctrine produced 
no change in their attitude ; indeed, it only increased their confidence 
that England, angered by the radical tone of the message, would lend 
her efforts to a joint deliberation of the colonial question, and the pro- 
ject for the congress was more alive and active in January, 1824, 
after the message had reached Europe, than it was in December, 1823. 
If it failed, it failed not because of the attitude of the United States, 
bpt because of the attitude of England. 

Finalh', the message was directed against the extension of the 
monarchical system to the new world. Did it have any eiTect with 
regard to that question? Again my answer is no. It was, in the 
course of 1823 and again in the course of 1824, a vague scheme in the 
minds of the French ministers to establish — just how we can not be 
sure, probably by mediation, — but at any rate, to establish in the new 
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world Bourbon monarchies under princes of the Spanish Royal House. 
It was favored not by active means, but at least in theory it was 
favored by every great European Power in 1824, whereas France 
alone had espoused it in 1823. It failed because of the obstinacy of 
the Spanish king. Ferdinand was always opposed to any sort of com- 
promise with his enemies. 

I speak of this question simply because it seems to me we have 
possibly overestimated the efficacy of the Monroe Doctrine in pre- 
venting European aggression in America; but some of these state- 
ments which we regard as applicable to the situation in 1823 may, 
after all, have a little bearing on the situation in 1914. 

Mr. HoYNES. I am not at all particular about making any re- 
marks on the subject, but inasmuch as there has been some contrary 
feeling I thought I would like to give expression to my feelings, but 
I shall not occupy more than two or three minutes. 

The Chairman. Would you be good enough to step up and face 
the enemy, as it were? 

Mr. HoYNES. Mr. Chairman and friends: With regard to this 
subject, I must state that I have listened with great interest, pleasure 
and profit to the papers of Professor Hull and Professor Bingham. 
They seemed to me to go to the depths of the matter; and the last 
speaker appeared to me to have gone into the matter so clearly and 
definitely that he can not be contradicted. 

Turning back for a moment to international law, which we assume 
to teach, which we are here to represent and which we are here to study 
so far as possible, I would state that the first element of international 
law was expressed more than a century ago by a writer who said that 
a dwarf is as much a man as a giant and a small state is as large as a 
great empire, and that that equality of law which we recognize as 
citizens must apply to the family of nations. Whether a nation be great 
or small, it has the same rights in international law and should not 
be interfered with. When we take the position of a policeman and 
say, "we are stronger than you and you must do as we say ; you must 
conform to our administration of the law," we violate, ourselves, the 
spirit of international law. And as the matter has been discussed here, 
Mr. Chairman, we have had every phase of it presented. The first 
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speaker we heard adhered to the doctrine, but it was presented in such 
a manner that it has absolutely little significance as compared with the 
expressions of a gentleman we heard here a" little while ago, who 
dealt with it in such a way that I do not think it is international law. I 
am sure it is not international law to take that view of it. 

The position taken by Senator Root was : That the doctrine is not 
a law which reflects upon the South American states in any particular ; 
that it is not a law or a doctrine or a policy that justifies us in claiming 
any rights over them; that it is a doctrine asserted and maintained 
for our own self-protection. But, my friends, this guarantee itself is 
in international law, and we need no Monroe Doctrine to assert the 
things that we might assert in defense of our own country. Looking 
back through the history of international law, we find that when any 
danger menaced a nation it took measures at once to prevent the 
furthering of it. For instance, if a nation built up an army or a navy 
with a view to attacking any other, the threatened nation moved to pro- 
tect itself. If any menace were ofifered to us, no matter from what 
quarter, without any policy or doctrine of this kind at all, it would be 
our right to protest against it. 

As stated by Senator Root, the right of self-defense is a harmonious 
thing and it belongs, under the principle of international law, to every 
nation. Every country possesses that right under international law. 
And, consequently, my friends, the question is, shall we pursue a policy 
that will make us appear the policemen of this continent? Shall we 
take upon ourselves the burden of taxation for a great army and navy, 
as it were, equal to that of Great Britain or Germany or to all of them, 
for the purpose of defending this principle, this policy which is so un- 
important and which amounts practically to nothing, but which does 
exasperate the states of South America? 

As well expressed by Prof. Bingham, the people of South America 
distrust us and dislike the policy. Consequently, my friends, the ques- 
tion is, shall we burden our country and burden ourselves with a load 
of taxation in order to keep up a policy that was obsolete years ago? 

I believe, to be frank, that at the beginning the policy was justified 
in the belief, as expressed by the last speaker, that there was a danger 
from the Holy Alliance, and I think the policy was enunciated with a 
view, so far as possible, to prevent aggression from the Holy Alliance, 
and I think it should have ended at that time, because at this time it is 
entirely unnecessary and is bringing us constantly into friction with 
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the other nations of the world. Consequently, my friends, I think 
the day for expressing ourselves freely in regard to the matter has 
come, and I am in favor of declaring that it is no longer the policy of 
this country. 

The Chairman. The Chairman would like to know whether you 
would rather adjourn or discuss. I await the pleasure of the Society. 

Mr. HoYNES. I move that we take a recess until 2 :30 o'clock. 
The motion was duly seconded. 

The Chairman. Before taking a recess I would like, if I might, on 
behalf of this Society, to express the very great pleasure it has given us 
to welcome the gentlemen who have spoken today, and our sincere 
appreciation of their excellent papers. 

.The meeting will adjourn until 2:30 o'clock this afternoon, when 
the question of the recommendations of the conference of teachers of 
international law will be taken up and discussed. 

The motion to adjourn was then put and carried. 

Whereupon, at 1 o'clock p.m., the meeting adjourned. 



